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Tnp T'on^l^ln-e In Ihh Hock. BiUliia, U fte fim B tree,llU' 
tliiwv « IlK' IiillnwiiiK>iystHD,irhMiciiiieiBWinllH]iiiHckii»B(ipUc-„_ 
ofai'r'iviiL'iiii'iiinry pilncliMlalluiiOfpgHeafquUwiUliii. 

Foi Ihi: cni-nuraifenionloribo letmiilU Hbe ididanKaM, Hbk Willi 
ihia (]) Kiiiiiii.; liny, Bud lUi mUy, Uia Ittfoagc otiftbtttfi aMa i t r 
be r.:ci>Fi].'[l <ia ra»i a> deUvo^Aiia la a luwd vh^ Oilf be kqdM>>BN 

From this mnnll circle mnd right llse, B trw U produced, bearing frnll 

In itie itm place, the roan of the iree ijreBcni > hind of dineiam, !■ 
wbleb n-e lUixavcr tliB FmhTa gf UiM IVultwUch is ancrwards eitalMled 
upon tlje BBvpml 1irindH& Bd SnAllr eoBnuteil tnw ihon band. TM. 
dllftrL'nt liicllnBUcm (^ IH tfebt Bh anniHlelo RpKanMlhe lewtfi 
— diflinint SGgmcnu oT Itodvia, Rmi leuera ; diflerou madificaOin* 
of lAe circle and tine, III IstKia; and of Uu iiuartei dida and lliH,aTC, 
ItttHa ; miking jn aR, iwHrif dMnci nlpbaliGilc ^fm. 

rhnrocleu, uiidiTfliurdlatlaflipei'iH, slwwliisal Ihf siriH! ilinf, Uiu let- 
tur, orl(!llln*,il"Webfi«cliolurai:IH: ia rrepdciTiely to reprrsonl. 

mundcd by ctJUniD vmrdt nnd parta of wordi, of wbicli, In wrllliijr, Ihey 
liminie lEie reprdenuitlves, aucordJiiE to eiMUIelied Tdloa. With Uicaa 
iiveiiiy cbancura, |ii»<cHiiiH| [Iw ruutfbld irrwer, to irpr«wiit hnuva, 
u-ordfl. ppcHxm and ujnnlnallona, togolwr wllh u dni, lo rvpreacm vow- 
cK <lic lieoTH ef tMt systrm in conipltle ; alUimigli aevctnl of Uic caDw 
innrks an; Bllcnvaiils i>ni|iliiy<d aa the arMI/w; nymi nf crilain uUuv 
luvliica, iLfinlnalluux, «wilS|&e., HHslionm niutUielonofOiuim). 









INTRODUCTION. 

Short-boiid uniting, noder difibreiit names and foimf, nay be traced \o 

the meet remote ciTiIized nations of the earth. The Egy)>tians, who were 

at a Tory early period diatingnisbed for their learning, represented objects, 

words, and ideas, by a species of hlerc^lypbics. The Jews also used this 

species of writing, adding a number of arbitrary ofaaraeters, for important, 

Bolenm, and awful terms, such as God, Jehovah, ite, . A similar method 

was practised by the Greeks — it is said to hare been introduced at Nicdai 

by Xenophon. The Romans adopted the same method— and Ennius, the 

poet, invented a new system, by which the Notari recorded the language 

*of celebrated orators. He commenced with about 1100 marks of his own 

J|^ invention, to which he afterwards added many more. His plan, as im- 

jKinroved by Tyro, was held in high estimation by the Romans. Titus Vos- 

^pasian was remarkably fond of short-hand — ^he considered it not only 

'^convenient and usefiil, but ranked its practice among his most interesting 

^nunusements. 

'' Plutarch tdb ns, that the celebrated speech of Cato, relative to the 

'IJteatalinian conspiracy, was taken and preserved in short-hand. We are 

^ likewise informed, that Seneca made use of a system of short writing, 

«« which cmuisted in the use of about 5000 characters. 

^ The first publication upon the subject, of which we have any correct 

information, was about the year 1500, from a Latin manuscript, dated 

1412. Various other publications followed in succession, without mate- 

itaUy advancing or ehanging its character, till about the commencement 

of Ae 16th emtury; nor were the principles, till many years afterwaids, 

■etded npcm a basu which could insure stability to the art 

Byrom was the first who treated the subject scientifically, and to him we 

■tend indebted for the pnmiulgatioa of those fundamental principles, which 

win ever omistitute the true foundation of every rational system of steno* 

gt^iy. His first edition appeared in the year 1767, previous to which, 

Biany systems had been published under the name of short, or swift-hand, 

wiiieh wore so involved in philological refinements, or superfluous arbitrary 

■igne, as to be absolutely more tedious in the acquirement and practice, 

tluui tlie usual long hand, and scarcely intelligible, except to the inventors, 

or tiboM who devoted Aeir lives to practice it Nor did Byrom rest till he 

'i lud mx4j^_ obscured die merits of his original plan, by the introduction of 

■iiinMoiilpHiimnar rties, plausible in theory, but useless in practice. Much 

^fiffl^MiiM experienced by him and later writers, in selecting appro- 

* TriAHnBheters, and assigning their respective fhnctions; but a still 

c, graanlvBculty by leanms, firom the too firequent introduction of arbi- 

^. laiy aigns, and subtle theories, which have rendered useless to the world 

math, that was otherwise valuable, in the elementary prmciples of Byxom 

and his suecesBois. 

Books upon ahort-hand have been lendjerai '«OraoD&B»n^^!S^»^^»^^^''^>'^^ 
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INTRODUCTION. Vll 

As a science, adapted to the powers and faculties of Clie human voico 
and human ear, the leading organs of communication through a spoken 
language — it traces the various modes which have been pursued for pre- 
serving and transmitting words and ideas through a tBritten language, 
presented to the eye, by means of acknowledged visible signs, tot the let- 
ters of which syllables, words, and sentences are composed — and, in con- 
formity with the dictates of philosopby, experience, and common sense, 
determines upon the use of alphabetic characters, for the purpose of swift 
writing, instead of arbitrary signs for words, sentences, or ideas. 

In the next place, it furnishes rules, which, if reduced to practice, wilt 
enable us to record language with the least possible time, labour, and 
apace, compatible with legibility. 

It shows the common alphabet to be totally at variance with the primary 
object of slun't-kandf which is despaukr-4hat several of the letters are su- 
perfluous, and none of them well chosen, as they contain unnecessary 
crooks and curves, which tend to perplex and embarrass the learner, while 
they require timo and space, to the sacrifice of ease and facility. 

In this system, the alphabet consists of twenty characters, which are ex- 
tremely simple, easily made, and readily combined, without loss of time, 
labour, space, or legibility. They are employed, IsL To represent, indi- 
vidually, certain words, which are known to occur vary frequently. 2d. 
As letters, or representatives of sounds, to be joined together in writing ail 
words not denoted by individual characters. 3d. For some of the most 
frequent prefixes ; and 4th. For the most frequent terminations of words. 

There is a symmetry not only in the adaptation of these visible signs to 
each other, so as to insure the greatest brevity, perspicuity, simplicity, and 
beauty; but the elementary rules harmonize with each other and the 
whole, according to fixed scientific principles. 

It was thought an important object by the author, to condense the theory 
and instructions, into a eonveni«it and cheap form for individuals and 
tdiools, and to ilhistrate and exemplify the whole by rules and engravings, 
M aa to place it within the reach of those who cannot attend a regular 
ceorfe of personal instmcticms. 

The work has passed widi onparaOeled success through seven largo 
editions, and is now presented to the public in a stereotype impression, 
with a number of corrections and improvements, and seventeen now cop- 
per-plate engravings. And although the theory remains nearly the same, 
tt is believed that the arrangement and general accuracy of this edition, 
win be found valuable improvements to those who seek a knowledge of 
abort-hand through the book alone. 

It is therefore earnestly recommended to the attention of parents, and 
particularly to teachers, who may, at a very trifling expense, acquire the 
theory fVom the book, and communicate it to their schools. 

The learner should not be discouraged, though he be not able at once 
to record the entire language of a fluent speaker ; nor should he hence 
Bifer, that the system is incomplete, or the art unattaui«JA«<r~^^'^ -"wvCcv 
the same propriety might iho young reader coudomu raA iJSa^sAww^^"*'^*^ 



INTRODtJCnOK, 

initial common hand letteff as P. for plaintiflT, D. for defendant, V\ 
witness, C. for court, T. for testimony, V. for verdict, J. for jadgment 

Tiie pliysician may, with iilie propriety, nse P. for patient, poise 
perspiration, F. ibr fever, I. for inflammation, B. for nispiration, &c. 

The clergyman may find it convenient to use II. for heart, or heai 
B. for sinner or salvation, R. for redemption or resurrection, J. for ja 
ment, C. for conscience, condemnation, &c. 

Young gentlemen who attend lectures on chemistry, anatomy, or otfc 
■objects, may save mnch>labour and time, by using the initials of cetta 
technical terras, which occur frequently in the course of their study. 

It is a source of no small gratification to the author of this work, tht 
his labours have been extensively patronized, that his system is now nse« 
in the Pulpit, at the Bar, and in the Legislative Hall, by many gentlemei 
who do honour to their respective professions — that it is introduced intc 
numerous Academies and Colleges throughout the United States, and that 
its practice serves to enrich the common place book of thousands, who 
would not descend to the drudgery of writing by long hand in hours^ whal 
they now record m minutes. 

Although the value of short-hand can never be duly appreciated, except 
by those who have acquired it, still they must be wilfully bknd^ho do 
not discover its utility, as a labour and time saving art ; Especially 
when the time necessary to itslacquisition is reduced to a few hours, and 
the expense is brought within the ability of all. It is not, however, to be 
supposed, that every individual who acquires a knowledge of the theory, 
will be able to report tlie language of the most rapid speaker. Nor is there 
one in ten thousand, who will ever be called to the station of a Gumoy, or 
a Gales ; still, most persons may find it pleasant and convenient, to write 
two, throe, or four times as fast as they ate enabled to, by the eonmon 
method. And such degrees of facility may be easily obtained, In the 
course of a few hours or days. 

With these introductory remarks, this seventh and stereotype edlti<Mi is 

abmitted to the American public, 

By their humble lerrant, 

UABCUS T. C. GOULD. 

TMladaphia^ May IBth, 1830. 
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te it across the page^ from left to right, i 
:er s 8 8— and in the same manner, writ 
1, r» &c. to the end of the alphabet. 
2nd. Proceed to write the whole over ag! 
t only the letters which the characters i 
o the words standing at their right, till 1 
niliar, and well fixed in the memory — ^t 
r be, by, been; d, stands for do, did, done 
:rson, power, &c. During this exercise 
ould endeavour to copy the characters v 
)rtioii|J[nclination, &c. be^nning and end 
' rulcsfor making the chaoracters, page 11 
one, striving to increase the facility of exei 
racticable. 

3rd. Without ruling, write from left to 
mts of the table of joining, as seen in p 
bserving that one letter at the top of 
nother at the right or left, are properly 
ngle of meeting — ^the top letter being alv 
The learner, when joining these characters 
o himself the combination, thus, bb, dl 
Sxample. Under m, and against 1, ml are 
—under 1, and agjunst m, Im are joined, 
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fiTSNOORAPUir. 1 1 

Rides far making the Characters. 

\H Oast. — ^Make s to the right, t down, d downward, r upward, 
f V downWard. 

3ci Ctiwtf.— Make k q and n fh)m lefl to right, ch and g j down- 
ward. 

3d Class. — ^Make the drcle firet in all caaes. 

^ih Class. — ^Make the hook or auadrant first in all cases, except 
ious, this always ends with the hook. QC?* For double letter* 
make the line longer, or the circle larger. 

Rvlesfor joining Characters. 

Make one letter as if no other were to be made, and then with- 
out lifting the pen, make the next as if the first had not been made, 
observing to turn in that way which is most simple and easy , but 
let the line always take the same direction from the circle. 

Rules for Spelling* 

1. Use no vowels in spelling, except when distinctly soandcd at 
the beginning and end of words. Example, entity ntt, chastity 
chstt, obey oba, away awa, pay pa, lay la, say sa. 

2. Omit all silent letters. Kx. Light lit, sight sit, night nit. 

3. When two letters sound like any one, use that one in their 
stead. Ex. Laugh, lauf, physic, fysic, Utica Utk, empty mt. 

4. The letter c must be supplied by k and s. Ex. Comply kom- 
ply, celestial selestial, receiver reseiver. 

5. H may frequently be omitted as follows. Ex. Behold beold, 
how ow, highway iway, heaven even, help elp. 

6. Ph and gh are never written in short hand, as they are al- 
ways sounded like f or v, (when not silent,) and therefore repre- 
sented by these characters. Ex. Enough enuf, tough tuf, Pnila* 
delphia Filadelfia, philosophy filosofy, Stephen Steven. 

7. When double consonants occur, use only one ; but if a vowel 
intervene, use both. Ex. Restlessness rcstlesnes, commendation 
comendation, memory mmory, people pple. 

8. B and w may be omitted, as follows. Ex. Number numer^ 
encumber cncumer, slumber slumer, answer anscr. 

9. The ch character is only used where it has its natural sound, 
as in charm, church, chapter, choice. Where ch have the sound 
of k or sh, let these signs be used. « 

10. Let z be represented by s in all cases ; but to distinguidMllf 
let the mark be made thicker than for s. 

REIMARKS. — Although this method of spelling may appear 
difficult to the beginner, he is assured, that it may be made quite 
ihmiliar in a few hours, and that without injuring his common 
spelling. To do this pronounce words distinctly and rapidly, 
retaining for short hand nothing out the most prominent sounds ; 
oti nvr for uuvy ; utt, fur unity j Idr, for vldcr ^ ikfc^ i!vit a^Vv^v&^n^ 
phcr, &,c. 
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love^ iAty L ord^ all ^e^ his saints 
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^& giazi 6Ui/t refoice^ m tk^ Lord 

^ yf --- /x -- f ^^- • 

Fvr thf' K/ord^s o/* l/u^ Lord^ arc- triu^ 

V I <rv^ \ r / / k 
3l^ed/ i^ t/w^ man/ that trustkf in hi/fi 
cyz - ( <J-^ I I/-U ^ -o- 
For with/ kirn/ if t/u^ w^ cr" li/c 

1 will ccn/efs a/id de sorrt/ rer rm/ sin*s^ 

• <yr^ ^-^^^ w «\ _^ \/ o— — ^- 
For tlu lau/ of Ood is in ntg Tuart 

V r <5^ \ ) - - o- 'A 

ffow Mocell^nl is t/i/^ 7ia/n^ O Oed 

O thai/ men U'OiUd there/ore^ praise thee 
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Psalm VII.— See Plate VII. 

1. O Lord my God, in thee do I put my trust : save 
O L m G n th d I pt m trtt §9 

me from all them that persecute mc, and deliver me : 
m frm I thm th prsqt m n dhr m 

2. Lest he tear my soul like a lion, rcndingr it in 
Lst h ir m si Ik a in md'^ I n 

pieces, while there is none to deliver. 
p wl thr t nn to dlvr 

3. O Lord my God, if I have done tliis ; if there ho 
O L m O f I h d thi / thr b 

miquity in my hands ; 
in^^^ n m ana 

4. If I have rewarded evil unto him that was at peace 
f I h rwrdd evl i im th wt at p 

with me : (yea, I have delivered him that without cause 
w m ya I h dlvrd im th wl kse 
is mine enemy :) 
t mn Time 

5. Let the enemy persecute my soul, and take it ; yea, 
lA th nme prsqt m si n Ik t ya 

let him tread down my life upon the earth, and lay mine 
U im trd , m I ^ rth n la mn 

honour in the dust. Selah. 
onr n th dst Sla 

6. Arise, O Lord, in thine anger, lifl up thyself 
Ars O L n thn ngr IJl ' th»^ 

because of the rage of mine enemies : and awake for me 
bks f th rge f mn nms n avok fr m 
to the judgment that thou hast commanded. 
to th jg"^ th thou ast kmndd 

7. So shall the congregation of tlie people compass 
So sh th kngr^ f th ppl kmps 

thee about: for their sakes therefore return thou on higli. 
th abt fr thr sks thrfr rtm tho " hi 

8. The Lord shall judge the people : judge me, O 
Th L sh jg th ppl jg m O 

Lord, according to my righteousness, and according to 
L akrd"^ to m rts"^ n akn^^ to 

mine uitegrity tliut is m nic. 
nm ntgr^^y th 5 n »i 



•d judgeth the righteous, and God is angry 
^ j^ th r<*^ n G # ngry 
id every day. 

evry da 
he turn not, he will whet his sword ; he 
h tm rU h wl tot # ird h 
>ow and made it ready. 
bfi. n md t rdy 
r hath also prepared fox him the instnimtf 

aih Iso prprd frimth fwir""** 
e ordaineth nis arrows against the perseci 

ordntii 9 artOM agntt th prsa 
ihold, he travaileth with iniquity, and 
ild h txvUh 10 inq^ n 
1 mischief, and brought forth falsehood. 

mschf n hrt frth JUd 
3 made a pit, and digged it, and is fallc 

md a pt n Sgd t n s fin 
wliich he made. 

w h md 
■s mischief shall return upon his own hca< 
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3 . d^<r-) \*>^/ L\(^ o^--^- w <y--v^ 4 ^-^ 
- <rv> ^J^ -J ^ <^^ ^^^ • Vn ° — t^^ U I ^- dl -o" 

fy--y-/4 ^.6^ '^ i/)^ <r^'^. ^'{^^^ crj^^o^ 

^ Y7JS ? <^"\^/ \^'->r^\{ (f<^? <^ 

I. f v>-\f ^ 0-1 >>• 
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PSALM LXXXVI. 
A Prayer of Dav%d.''^te, plate 8. 

1. Bow down thine ear, O Lord, hear me ; for 
I am poor and needy. 

2. Preserve my soul, for I am holy: O thou 
my God, save thy servant that trusteth in thee. 

3. Be merciful unto me, O Lord : for I cry 
unto thee daily. 

4. Rejoice the soul of thy servant: for unto 
thee, O Lord, do I lift up my soul. 

5. For thou, Lord, art good, and ready to for- 
give; and plenteous in mercy unto all them that 
call upon thee. 

6. Give ear, O Lord, unto my prayer ; and 
attend to the voice of my supplications. 

7. In the day of my trouble I will call upon 
thee : for thou wilt answer me. 

8. Among the gods there is none like unto 
thee, O Lord ; neither are there any works like 
unto thy works. 

9. All nations whom thou hast made shall 
come and worship before thee, O Lord; and 
shall glorify thy name. 

10. For thou art great, and doest wondrous 
things: thou art God alone. 

11. Teach me thy way, O Lord; I will walk 
in thy truth : unite my heart to fear thy name. 

12. I will praise thee, O Lord my God, with 
all my heart: and I will glorify thy name for 
eyermore. 

13. For great is thy mercy toward me: and 
thou hast delivered my soul from the lowest 
hcU. 



ne ; give thy strength unto thy servai 
he son of thine handmaid. 

17. Show me a token for good 
irhich hate me may see it, and be as 
ause thou, Lord, hast holpcn me. 
ortcd me. 

A.OTS OF THE Apostles.— Chap. 
See plates 9 and 10. 

1. Then Agrippa said unto Paul 
crmitted to speak for thyself. ' 
tretched forth the hand, and ans 
imself: 

2. I think myself happy, king A 
ausc I shall answer for myself this 
lee, touching all the things whereo 

1 _r -.1- - T . 






^^. L^. <^^ ^^ • ^ % ^y- - V^ ^~^ ^ • <y- : . 
-i^ /L f -tT^ f. ^V,\/ If . ^/ -(T^ V -/'i"^ f- 

^/ t^ w <5x^^ .<5^ I (■- fiv-^^ .•? (^^ <51r- [". •-! <V ^ 
^ir- ^ <yv/— o f . (^^^ ^. f. v^p- //? ^ f./| y, ^ ^ 

<5-^^^ M- ^ ) <5^ ^^ ^ ^ ^ <^* . (^ • <3ir'<5^ -- f- k 
H <7- y\ I . V f • ^5^ /i? • dTJ' V- f . <^ o- ) (5^ 
<<a- /I v-^ • cTtf" ^- f- ^P- \A/ 0-^ /JC \/ VI — f- cr^' 

f -V^ I f. ^^ -^ f -^ \ p^ /- ^. o- • i^ ^ 
) f f <5-^ "I o- 0-- - • I ^ o\ -^-oy o^^ f- <5^ '1 (^ 
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they would testify, that after the most straitest 
sect of our religion, I lived a Pharisee. 

6. And now I stand, and am judged, for the 
hope cf the promise made of God unto our fa- 
thers : 

7. Unto which promise our twelve tribes, 
instantly serving God day and night, hope to 
come. For which hope's sake, king Agrippa, 
I am accused of the Jews. 

8. Why should it be thought a thing incredi- 
ble with you, that God should raise the dead ? 

9. I verily thought with myself, that I ought 
to do many things contrary to the name of Jesus 
of Nazareth. 

10. Which thing I also did in Jerusalem : and 
many of the saints did I shut up in prison, 
having received authority from the chief priests ; 
and when they were put to death, I gave my 
voice against them. 

1 1. And I punished them oft in every syna- 
gogue, and compelled them to blaspheme; and 
being exceedingly mad against them, I perse- 
cuted them even unto strange cities. 

12. Whereupon, as I went to Damascus with 
authority and commission from the chief priests, 

13. At mid-day, O king, I saw in the v/ay, a 
light from heaven, above the brightness of the 
sun, shining round about me, and them which 
journeyed with me. 

14. And, when we were all fallen to the earth, 
I heard a voice speaking unto me, and saying 
in the Hebrew tongue, Saul, Saul, why perse- 
cutest thou me? It is hard for thee to kick 
against the pricks. 



1111^9 Wilicii liicru iictok ov,v«iij aiicL xjm. \ 

in the which I will appear unto the< 
Delivering thee from the people, 
ic Gentiles, unto whom now I send ^ 
To open their eyes, and to turn l 
arkness to light, and from the pow< 
nto God, that they may receive for 
sins, and inheritance among them ^n 
ctified by faith that is in me. 
iVhereupon, O king Agrippa, I wa? 
lent unto the heavenly vision : 
3ut showed, first unto them of Dam: 
ferusalem, and throughout all the c 
^a, and then to the Gentiles, that 
repent and turn to God, and do y^ 
>r repentance. 

*'or these causes the Jews caught n 
iple, and went about to kill me. 
laving, therefore, obtained help of 
nue unto this day, witnessing boi 
nd p^rcat, saying none other things 



Pauls Speet'li l)olore iAoi*ij)|)a. 

j >• • o— f • C^ a— ■^.^' * ^^- y^^ ■ ■ — '^^ \y 
a— L /'o\ I, ^ \ [ c3-v^ . -J- -^ \ r >^. ,7 -^ '>-- 

*S f i- > <^ Vv-, ^ o— o-^/\ (T'N^ ^v^ ^-- T- 'I r 
^^p--/-f /^ . vf6"^c— r • -I i./o-p/<i. r 



Paute Speech before Aoi*ippa, 

r '■ = 

— fa-no--- rc}^-<5^-'>^|.r^a-i'^ ^(^%tff\) • 

^^.1 L/-ffv-/**)>i.-w^)i-' w .p fLCtf^ rvt_v- o--/- -- 

%Lo-i ^'fn^^i <y^^S '^/y <r-^<v <n^-^^'^~f vf 
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35* But he said, I am not mad, most noble 
Festus, but speak forth the words of truth and 
soberness. 

26. For the king knoweth of these things, be- 
fore whom also I speak freely: for I am per- 
suaded that none of these things are hidden 
from him : for this thing was not done in a cor- 
ner. 

27. King Agrippa, believest thou the pro- 
phets ? I know that thou believest. 

28. Then Agrippa said unto Paul, Almost 
thou persuad^est me to be a Christian. 

29. And Paul said, I would to God, that not 
only thou, but also all that hear me this day, 
were both almost and altogether such as I am, 
except these bonds. 

30. And, when he had thus spoken, the king 
rose up, and the governor, and Bernice, and they 
that sat with them. 

31. And when they were gone aside, they 
talked between themselves, saying, This man 
doeth nothing worthy of death or of bonds. 

32. Then said Agrippa unto Festus, This 
man might have been set at liberty, if he had 
not appealed unto Cesar. 

The learner has been already led by re^ar gradations, from the most 
rimple elements of short hand, to the writing ofplain scripture language ; 
in wliich lie has seen a full aiqplicaticMi of the characters, as the rcpre- 
sentatiyes of certain words when alone, and as letters for spelling and 
writing in all other cases. 

It will now be necessary to attend more particulariy to the use of some 
of these characters, to denote such b^nnings and endings of words, as 
are found to occur most frequently, ^e rules 5 and 6, aivl eienq^Ufica- 
tion on pages SO, S3, S4, 25, S6, and the following plates. 

Much of the b^uty, ease and eleganoq of this ait, depends on a proper 
applieatlon of this portion of the theory, especially in forensic, legisla- 
ttve, ami pcmolar style. As a proof of this, let the reader compare the 
frequoicy of prefiies and terminations in Wiahin||toii*« i39«eic^^^«^Ciiak 
Iboflo fimod ia Mxiptuxo Uu^fuage. 
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' 2%« Clm ofLife,^BY BLAiB.—Sce plates 11 and 12. 

Whxit wc contemplate the close of life ) the termi- 
nation of man's designs and hopes; the silence tliat now 
reigns amongf tliose who, a little while ago, were so busy, 
or so gay; who can avoid being touched with sensations at 
once awful and tender? Wliat heart but then warms with 
the glow of humanity? In whose eye does not tlie tear 
gather^ on revolving the fate of passing and short-lived 
man? 

Behold the poor man who lays down at last the bur- 
den of his wearisome life. No more shall he groan under 
the load of poverty and toil. No more shall he hear tlie 
insolent calls of the master, from whom he received his 
scanty wages. No more shall he be raised from needful 
slumber on his bed of straw, nor be hurried away from his 
homely meal, to undergo tl\e repeated labours of the day. 

While hu humble grave is preparing, and a few poor 
and decayed Neighbours arc carrying liim tliitlier, it is 
good for us to tlunk, that this man too was our brother; 
that for him the aged and destitute wife, and the needy 
children, now weep; tliat, neglected as he was by the 
world, he possessed, perhaps, both a sound understand- 
ing, and a worthy heart; and is now canicd by angels to 
rest in Abraham's bosom. 

At no gfreat distance from him, the grave is open to 
feccive the rich and proud man. For, as it is said with 
emphasis in the parable, " tlie rich man also died, and was 
buned." He also died. His riches prevented not his 
ihaxing the same fate with the poor man; perhaps, tlirough 
luxury, they accelerated his doom. Then, indeed, ** the 
mourners go about the streets;" and, while, in all tlic pomp 
and magnificence of wo, his funeral is preparing, his heirs, 
impatient to examine his will, are looking on one another 
with jealous eyes, and already beginning to dispute about 
the division of his substance. 

One day, wc see carried along, the coffin of the 
imiling infant; the flower just mppcd, as it began tg, blos- 
■ 8om in the parent's view: and the next day, we behold 
the youpg man, or young woman, of blooTfi^^^^tcx vsA 



^herc we should see a disconsolate family 
grief, tliinking of the sad breach that i 
ttle society; and with tears in their eyes, 
imber that is now left vacant, and to every 
esents itself of their departed friend. By s 
the woes of others, the selfish hardness of 
gradually softened, and melted down into 
.nother day, we follow to the g^ve, or 
i, and after a long career of life, has, in 
nk at last into rest. As we are going alo 
n of the dead, it is natural for us to thin 
se, of all the change which such apcii^oi 



the course of his fife. He has pass^/it 
I varieties of fortune. He has expKen 
i.nd adversi^. He has seen families and 
I fall. He has seen peace and war succ( 
ims; tlie face of his country undergoing 
s; and the very city in which he dwelt, 
!r, new around him. 

ler all he has beheld^ his eyes are now c 
9e was becoming a stranger in the midst 
on of men. A race who knew him not, h 
c earth. — Thus passes the world away. 1 
inks and conditions, * one ceneration nass 
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^ocf frcm. President Washington's Speech to the 
first American Congress^ April 30, 1789.* 

See Plates l^ and U. 

With the imprest, ^„ which I have, in ohedi- 
ce to the public summons, repaired to the present 
^tion, ji^ ^ould be peculiar*' improper to omit in this 
3t offi*^ act, my fervent suppUca*^ to that Ahn«**y 
^ who rules '^''^ universe, who presides in the 
uncils of na***^ and whose providen*" aids can 
pp*7 every hunfon defect, that his benedic**°^ may 
•nsecrate to the hberties and happi*^ of the people 
the United States, a govern"*^* instituted by ftiem- 
"^ and may ena**** every instru"""* employed in 
; administra^'^ to execute with success, the func- 
' allotted to his charge. In tender^ this homage to 
Q great Author of every pubhc and private good, 
assure my"*' that it expresses your senti"^*' not 
3S dian my own ; nor those of my fellow-citizens at 
rge less than either. No people can be bound to 
knowledge and adore the invisi*^* hand, which con- 
icts the affairs of men, more than the people of the 
oited States. Every step by which they have ad- 

* The small type in this speech, distinguish such words and 
rts of words, as are represented by particular signs. 




— •x/i9UAi,cu, cannot be compai 
by which most govern""^ have 
without some return of p**" grat 
hum*** anticipa*** of the future 
past seem to presage. These n 
of the present crisis, have forced tl 
tny mind to be suppressed. You 
I trust, in think''* that there are n( 
of which, the proceetf*** of a nev 
"^ can more auspi**"*^^ commence. 
By the article establish^ the c 
it is made the duty of the president 
your considcra****» such measures i 
necessary and expedient." The 
which I now meet you, will acquit i 
that subject further than to refer 
3onstitu*'°"*' charter ^-. \vh\nU .- 
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' rectitude, and the patriotism which adorn the charac 
ters selected to devise and adopt them. In these 
honoura"" qualifica****"^ I behold the surest pledges, 
that as *"* one side, no loc** prejudices or attach""**^ 
no separate views nor party animos***^ will misdirect 
the comprehensive and equ** eye which ought to 
watch °^ this great assemblage of commun'"*" and 
'°**^ests: So ~ another, that the fbund**^ of our 
^g^uoMi policy will be laid in the pure and immuta**^* 
principles of private mor****'» and the pre-eminence 
of a free govern^^' be exemplified by all the attributes 
which can win the afiec^^""" of its citizens, and com- 
mand the respect of the world. 

I dwell "" this prospect with every ■^•fac*^"* which 
an ardent love for my country can inspire; since 
there is no truth more thorough^^ established than 
that there exists in the economy and course of 
nature an indissoluble union between virtue and 
happi"*" — ^between duty and advantage — ^bctween 
the genuine maxims of an honest and "»s°*niiix<''» 
pohcy, and the solid re^"^ of public prosper^'y and 
feUc^^* Since we ought to be no less persuaded, 
that the propi*^""* smiles of Heaven can never be 
expected*"* a na*** that disregards the etern** rules of 
^order and right, which Heaven it!*^ has ordained. 
[And since the preserva**°" of the sacred fire of liber*' 
[and the destiny of the republican mo^<^\ o^ ^on^w^^"" 
ivjusi'^ considered as ddep''' peiWp^ «a fe^^'' «N:^^^ 
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"**• cxpwi™" entmsted to tho hands of the Am( 
people. 

Instead of omntalt'* pftrticular """menda"" 
wliich I could be glided by no lights derived 
ofli'^ opportun'"'^ I shall again give way to my ( 
confidence in your diacerrf'™' in pursuit of the i 
good: for I assure myself that whilst you ci 
avoid every altera"" which might endanger the ' 
fits of an united and effec"" govern™"- or i 
ought to await the future lessons of expcricn 
reverence for the characteristic righls of fret 
and a regard for the public harmony, will suffic 
influence your delibera"™ °°"" qucs"™ how fa 
former can bo more impregna"' fortified, or the 
be safe'' and more advantage™'' promoted. 

Ilav"* thus imparted to you my senti""* aa 
liave been awakened by the occa^ which bi^ 
together, I shall take my present leave ; bui 
witliout resort"* once more to the benign Part 
tlu! human race, in hum"' supplica''""' that sin 
)ia3 been pleased to favour the American p 
witli opportun'"" for delibera^'* in perfect tran 
and disposi'"™' for dccid"* with unparalleled una 
°° a form of govern"'" for the secur"' of their u 
and the advance"""' of their happi™- so his < 
bless''' may bo equ'"' conspic"™* in the enl; 
rjows, the temperate consiAla.'^™' &M the 
nicasttrca ™ which liie sacccaa o? \Xna ?,«* 



^f/Jv^sz-'f -^ 1:4-1- '^r f^^ r 'Vzj'i/vi.-'"^^ c 
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BBOUUftAnOH OF DIDBramElfOS. 

£i Congrest, Pkiiade^^, July 4, 1776. 

See plates 15 uid 16. 

When, in tfae course of human events, it becomes 
necessary for one people to dissolve the political 
bands which have connected them with another, 
and to assume, among the powers of the earth, tlie 
separate and equal station to which the laws of nature 
and of nature's Gdd entitle them, a decent respect to 
the opinions of mankind requires that they should de- 
clare the causes which impel them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident : That all 
men are created equal ; that they arc endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. That to secure these rights, govemmonta 
are insUtuted among men, deriving their just powers 
&om the consent of the governed ; that whenever 
any form of government becomes destructive of 
those ends, it is the right of the people to alter or 
to abolish it, and to institute a. new government, lay- 
ing its foundation on such principles, and organizing 
its powers in audi form, as to them shall seem moat 
likely to effect their safety and happineaa. Prudence., 
indeed, will dictate, that gove^lmen^a^^3Il^^s^JilSl&«* 
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and accordingly, all GipcrieDcc liath sbown, ihat 
mankind aro more disposed to suffer while evils are 
BUJTcrablc, tbin to ri^bt tboniaelvcs l)y abolishing tbe I 
forms to whicb they are Bjccustomed. But when a | 
long- train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing inva- I 
riably the same object, evinces a design, to reduce I 
them under absolute despotism, it is tbeir right, it 19 
their duty, to throw off such government, and to pro- 
vide new guards for their future security. Such has 
been the patient sufferance of these colonies ; and 
such is now the necessity which constrains tJicm to 
alter their former systems of government. The his- 
tory of the present king ofGrcat Britain, is a history 
of repeated injuries and usurpations, all iiaving in 
direct object the establishment of an absolute tyranny 
over these states. To prove this, let facts be eubmit- 
ted to a candid world. 

He has refused his assent to laws the most whole- 
some and necessary fur the public good. 

lie has forbidden his governors to pass laws of 
immediate and ]iressing importance, unless suspended 
in tjicir operation till Jiis assent sliould be obtained ; 
and wjicn so suspended, he has utterly neglected to 
attend lo them. lie has refused to pass other laws 
for tlic accommodation of largo districts of people, 
r//>]e!i3 lliose people would rclin([uisli the right of 

Ji^jircscnlution in ilia [c{,'islaluro— a right incslilnabla 

" 'Acm, and /ormidaMe to tyrviuls o**^. 

^ Aas caljcci together logislame budica a.\.'^\i'i' 
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unusual, uncomfortable, and distant from the repos- 
itory of their pubKc records, for the sole purpose of 
fatiguing them into compliance with his measures. 

He has dissolved representative houses repeatedly, 
for opposing with manly firmness, his invasions oo 
the rights of the people. 

He has refused, for a long time after such dissolu- 
tions, to cause others to be elected; whereby the 
legislative powers, incapable of annihilation, have re- 
turned to the people at large for their exercise, the 
state remaining in the mean time exposed to all the 
dangers of invasion from without, and convulsions 
within. 

He has endeavoured to prevent the population of 
these states ; for that purpose obstructing the laws 
for naturalization of foreigners; refusing to pass 
others to encourage their migration hither, and rais- 
ing the conditions of new appropriations of lands. 

He has obstructed the administration of justice by 
refusing his assent to laws for establishing judiciary 
powers. 

He has made judges dependent on his will alone, 
for the tenure of their offices, and the amount and 
payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent 
hither swarms of officers, to harass our people, and 
eat out their substance. 

He has kept among ub, miVmea o"l^'aR.^n^^«»Sss 

armies^ without the <M>naent oC o\xe Vb^gis^a^xs^^^^ 
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He has effected to reniier the militarj 
of, and superior to tlte civil power. 

He has combined nilJi others to su 
jurisdiciioo foreign to our constitution 
knowledgcd by our laws ; giving his ae 
acta of pretended iBgislation : 

For quartering large bodies of a 
among ua: 

For protecting them, by amoclctiial, 
nient for any murdnra ivIiieJi they alioufi 
the inhal)kanls of tlicse slates : 

For cutting off our trade with all paris t 

For imposing taxes on us williout oiii 

For depriving us, in many cn^es, oftli 
trial liy jury : 

For transporting us beyond seas, to 
pretended offences: 

For aboliahing the flee sj'slem of Ee 
a neighbouring provinco, establishing Ihi 
trary government, and enlarging its boui 
to render it at once an example and fit in 
introducing the same absolute rule into tli 

For taking away our charters, aboiish 
valuable laws, and altering Amdanicnta 
of OUT governments: 

For suspending our own legislatures, a 
tliemsehes invested with power to Icgis! 
lill cases ivliatsocvcr. 
IIo Iia3 abdicated goKBnvmBtA. Wt' 
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110 out c^ his protection, and waging war against 

us. 

He has plunderedour seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt 
our towns, and destroyed the hves of our people. 

He is at this time transporting large armies of 
fiireign mercenaries to complete the works of death, 
desolation and tyranny, already begun with circum- 
stances of cruelty and perfidy scarcely paralleled in 
tiie most barbarous ages, and totally unworthy the 
head of a civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow citizens, taken cap- 
tive on the high seas, to bear arms against their 
country; become the executioners of their friends 
and brethren, or to fall themselves by their hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrections among us, 
and has endeavoured to bring on the inhabitants of 
our firontiers the merciless Indian savages, whose 
known rule of warfare is an undistinguished destruc- 
tion of all ages, sexes, and conditions. 

In every stage of these oppressions, we have peti- 
tioned for redress in the most humble terms : our re- 
peated petitions have been answered only by repeated 
injury. A prince whose character is thus marked by 
every act which may define a tyrant, is unfit to be 
the ruler of a fi*ee people. 

Nor have we been wanting in attentions to our 
British brethren. We have warned them, fi*om time 
to time, of attempts by their legislature to extend an 
uniTAnimtable juriaJ^Q^on on«c \a. ^^ \ac\^ ^ 

1 

■■ -•» . . ■ . ~ • 
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minded them of the cireumstancos of our emigratitw 
aud settlement here. We have nppealed to llicir na- 
livo justice and magnanimity, and we have conjured 
them hy ihe ties of our conunon kindred fo diaavow 
lliesu usurpations, which would inevitably istemtpt 
our connexiona and coiTeapondonoe. They too haw 
been deaf to the voice of justice and consanguinity, 
We must, therefore, acquiesce in the necesMty wbicfa 
denounces our separation, and hold (hem, as wc hold 
the rest of mankind — enemies in war, in peace friends. 
Wc, therefore, the representatives of the United 
States of America, in general Congress assembled, 
appealing to the Supreme Judge of (lie world for the 
rectitude of our intentions, do, in the name and by 
tlie authority of the good people of these colonics, 
solemnly publish and declare, that these united colo- 
nies arc, and of right ought to be, free and independ- 
ent states; that they are absolved from all allegiance 
to the Itritish crown, and that all political connexion 
between tliem and tlie state of Great Britain, is, and 
ought to be, totally dissolved ; and that as free and 
independent States, they have full power to levy war, 
conclude peace, contract alliances, establish com- 
merce, and to do all other acts and things whicii inde- 
pendent States may of riglit do. And for the su|iport 
of this declaration, with a firm reliance on the protec 
tioii of Divine Providence, wc Hivi*.via.UY \ilcd{i;e to eaci 
ol/wr our lives, our fyrlunea, an-i ovw sB.MeA\\ii^i»H 
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f<i\f-ff-«,----.i.->-f»»-^-v-^-t^jr*-v*|i-i3^'-''^^'^'f*'«' 

f<^-vw-^^.y^'>-w-V^'■trl-M^('3•l.^^l Vl-'-n -'*^ 
T-°(T-f-;^'-1-,<v*^-i.^-Tr,n/^r-il-|-"t V-rs^'i 

f ^^rf'ly.-^ => y- i1 -r-i'^ " ^ tf-^f—T-^ r''->'<^'^ i.-v«l--V"'^ u . 
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learner may sometimes find it convenient, in the 
of proper names and words not in common use, 
lore explicit in relation to vowels, diphthongal 
and doubtful consonants ; for which purpose the 
<r instructions are given. They will, however, be 
)ss necessary, as the writing and reading become 
miliar, and should only be used to prevent ob- 



RULES. 

Vs a, I, O, arc the only vowels ever used alone, 

• a 

y be easily dbtinguished as follows, • i ; that is, 

. o 

I in the centre, and O below, the line of writing. 
^t the beginning and end of words make use 

• a or e 

imc distinctions, • i or y 

. oor u 

'o show certain omitted vowels in the middle of 
)lace a comma over the word as follows, thus : 

- (or i or y . • for o or u 

— - » .1 

!^or diphthongal sounds place the comma under 
d, as follows, "T~ for ou ; Und "T for oy. 

rd^ 



!n doubtful cases, let 



V 

4 



LgJ 



be made heavi- 
' er than 



r 
f 
k 

u 



Arbitrary Characters, 

rh has been already said in relation to Arbitrary 
ors, and therefore a single remark must suffice, 
npiler of tliis work, after having learned, at great 
of memory, some hundreds of arbitrary signs, 
ingth abandoned the whole, except the follow- 

;) The world 

{• Jesus Christ 
< Christianity 



^ Christian "Re^gio' 



u 



These are so very 
appropriate as not to 
be eootifct^Vt^'^ 



r\ c^ 



with akori hand. They may then increas( 
of writing, by adding o&er links to the cha 
tion, without weakening those which precet 
The learner will here dbcover no characti 
he is not already familiar; although, from 
which they are made and located, they rec( 
powers. And, notwithstanding the instruct 
IS considered quite sufficient, still, the lear] 
the same plan, go much farther by the use c 
graphic letters above or below the line- 
without material encroachment upon the 
principles of the system ; but it is no m* 
for tlic common stenograplier, than conic 
iiuxions to the humble arithmetician. 

Instructions. 
lit. Make an inverted m o. for him, am, most. 

p f " peculiar, people 
h <^ " hand, heart, hoT? 
b ^ " but, because, be] 
1 </ ** law, live, large. 
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1st Chap, of Genesis.— 'See Plate 17. 

1. In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth. 

2. And the earth was without form, and void ; 
and darkness was upon the face of the deep. 
And the Spirit of God moved upon the face of 
the waters. 

3. And God said, Let there be light: and 
there was light. 

4. And God saw the light, that it was good • 
and God divided the light from the darkness. 

. 5. And God called the light Day, and the 
darkness he called Night. And the evening and 
the morning were the first day. 

6. And God said. Let there be a firmament in 
the midst of the waters, and let it divide the 
waters from the waters. 

7. And God made the firmament, and di- 
vided the waters which were under the firma- 
ment, from the waters which were above the 
firmament: and it was so. 

8. And God called the firmament Heaven. 
And the evening and the morning were the se- 
cond day. 

9. And God said. Let the waters under the 
heaven be gathered together unto one place, and 
let the dry land appear: and it was so. 

10. And God called the dry land Earth; and 
' the gathering together of the waters called he 

Seas : and God saw that it was good. 

1 1. And God said. Let the earth bring forth 
grass, the herb yielding seed, and the fruit-tree 

. yielding fruit after his kind^ whose ^es.^ V^ Vsi- 
itself upon the earth: asoid it ^^j& %o. a 

12. And the earth brou^Vx. lw>i>ck ^^^^'^.^-a* 



Tiament of the heaven, to divide the d 
i night; and let them be for signs, 
sons, and for days, and years: 
15. And let them be for lights in the 
nt of the heaven, to give light upon th< 
I it was so. 

6. And God made two great ligh 
atcr light to rule the day, and the 
It to rule the night : he made the stai 

7. And God set them in the firman 
heaven, to give light upon the earth, 
S. And to rule over the day and ov 
It, and to divide the light from the dar 

God saw that it was good. 

). And the evening and the morning 

fourth day. 

►. And God said, Let the waters brinj 

idantly the movino' rmofMr... ♦u--.. i 



~ I . J^ vi<j^ y <2^ wi_-D — /«-- )-p^(- 1 <iy ) y,y - >^~o-^. .(</ • /^ ^ ) ^<<lf 
•N (^_v^JV.| .5 f / ■ " * -1 -<j1 1 ^^ -'^^ ^-^^^ yjS^ ^ 1 os'^ 

"/^;-Ty^ri <^)^^i*^)7'<^-<r-cr— /cn-o/^i^-^c^l 1/o^°V-_ 
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24. And God said, Let the earth bring forth 
the living creature after his kind, cattle, and 
creeping thing, and beast of the earth after his 
kind: and it was so. 

25. And God made the beast of the earth 
after his kind, and cattle after their kind, and 
every thing that creepeth upon the earth after 
liis kind : and God saw that it was good. 

26. And God said. Let us make man in our 
image, after oiir likeness; and let them have 
dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the 
fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and over all 
the earth, and over every creeping thing that 
creepeth upon the earth. 

. 27. So God created man in his own image; 
in the image of God created he him ; male and 
female created he them. 

28. And God blessed them; and God said 
unto them, Be fruitful, and multiply, and re- 
plenish the earth, and subdue it; and have do- 
minion over the fish of the sea, and over the 
fowl of the air, and over every living thing that 
moveth upon the earth. 

29. And God said. Behold, I have given you 
every herb bearing seed, which is upon the face 
of all the earth, and every tree, in the which is 
the fruit of a tree yielding seed ; to you it shall 
be for meat. 

30. And to every beast of the earth, and to 
every fowl of the air, and to every thing that 
creepeth upon the earth, wherein there is life, I 
have given every green herb for meat: and it 
was so. 

31. And God saw every llvm^ \>5\^.\. Xvr. ^^"^^ 
made, study behold, it was very ^oo^. K\jA "^^^ 

' erdtung and the moramg vrere v\x^ ml\>kv ^^^- 
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To make this little work as useful to the learner as its limits will per- 
mit, a collection of maxims, words and phrases is here subjoined, for tho 
benefit of those who are not familiar with the Latin and French, from 
which they are selected. They may be written in short hand, the same 
A8 English, but should be di8tiI^5ui8hed by a line drawn over them. 

M initio.— From the beginning. 

^b origine.—From the origin. 

.aborigines.-The first inhabitants of a countiy— B8 the IndUau in 
America. 

Jieeedas ad et(rtam.->Tou may approach the court. 

j9e eUam. — ^And also. 

Actio personalis morUvr eum persona,-~A peraonal action dies with 
the person. 

Actus Dei neminifacit injuriam.—JXo one shall be injured through the 
act of God. 

Actus legis nvUi facit ^jyttnam.— The act of the law does injury to no 
man. 

Actus^ me invito factnu^ mm est meua acUu.—Ask act done against my 
will is not my act. 

Actus non facit reitm, nisi vuns sit r«a.— The act dO€« not mako a 
man guilty, unless the mind be also guil^. 

Ad eundem.—To the same. 

Ad fnem.— To the end.— Or the conduiton. 
- Ad inJinitum.—To infinity. 

Ad interim.— In the meanwhile. 

Ad Ubilum.— At pleasure. 

Ad quod damnum.— To what damage. 

Ad referendum.— To be farther conudered. 

Adserwtus gleba. — ^Attached to the soil. 

Ad va/orem.— AcG<Mrding to the value. 

^^nnottm.— In tho affirmative. 

Aftn. French.— To the end. 

.^/•reion".-— With stronger reason. 

A la mode. Fr.— According to the fiuhion. 

j9Jt<M.— Otherwise, as Robinson alias Bobscm. 

jSftH.— Elsewhere. 

Alma mater. — A benign mother. 

Alumni.— ThoBs who have received their education at a coOege, are 
called alumni of that college. 

Amor patria.— The love of our country. 

Anno Domini.— In the year of our Lord. 

Anno sviufuit.— In the year of the world. 

Ante bcllum.— Before the war. 

A posteriori.— From the latter. 

A priori.— From the fonneT— in \Sne tn^VBriuKSfi/^. 4 



Tr-inMno'-AcuaJly, iu reality. 

f Ia c on*l.Sn for «).u«thine received. 
,.— A con. lui .« .J jj wanting. 

cbUnTc. -^Fr.-A blcmk sheet of paper. 

/V(jm/.s^u^f.— An omitted cas«. 

4 Sr -Let tbe actor or doer beware. 

:.ai -«P'''-'V*'^ *^„S'iK-Ari unrivalled i^rform: 
• d'a^ucre. I '-"f, "L^^'aiK^icdged Uic action. 

^Uas inter ffc^tes.-^^^^^ „,5..d. 

Sr^/i ^cl^CWnt makes the law. 
am nohis.-^oXoTfiWi. ji„,oniatic body. 

1> ' f'^-''"'^.'- ^|J:1a smlS or bold euterpris.^ . 

:^t?^o.S^t(^/^^ 

7naZo'— To what evil— «c. WiU U tcna. 
/''r'y';'i"n,'""I;i'"ranc.-ou the Btago, In public life, 

2i;;:;:;;:;;;^r^^ua;!^vc„ power. 

frt/ /(>.— From the fact. 
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Kleffit.—llo has chrwcn. 

En, ami. Fr.— As a friend. 

JEr avant ! Fr.— Forward '—March on . 

En masse. Fr.— In a ho'}y.—Enfoule.—ln a crowd. 

Eo instanti. — At that y^stant 

Eo nomine.— ny that name.— Under that doacription. " 

Epluribus u/tum.— One uf many.— The motto of tho United states of 
America. 

Erratum. — An error.— Errata. — Errors. 

Esprit de corps. Fr.— The spirit of the body. 

Esto perpetua. — ^Bc thou perpetual. 

Et ctetera. — And the rest. 

Ex. — Out. — Kz-ministerj a minister out of offlco 

Ez cathedrd. — From Uie chair. 

Ezcelsior. — Mf>re elevated.— Motto of the state of New York 

Ezeeptio probat rejpdam.— The exception proves tho existence of the 
rule. 

j;j:ccr7»fa.—ETtracts.— Abridged notices taken from a work. 

Ezcessus injure reprobatur.— All excess is cuudciQued by the lam 

Ez eoncesso.— From wliat has been granted. 

Ez eurid. — Out of court. 

Ez delirto.—From the crime. 

Ezempli gratia. Rz.sr.— As an example, — for Instance. 

Ez facto jus oritur.— The law arises out of the fact 

Ex mero motu. — From a mere motion. 

Ex necessitate ret.— From the necessity of the case. 

Ez officio.— )Hy virtue of his office. — ^As a matter uf duty. 

Ex parte.— On one side. 

Ex post facto.— A law made to punish an act previously committed. 

Ez tempore. — Out of hand— witiiout premeditation. 

Fac simile. — Do the like. — A close imitation. 

Faux pas. Fr.— A false step.— A mistake, a deviation from rcctitade. 

Felo de se.—A feton of himself. 

Epmme couverte. Fr.— A covered, or married woman. 

Femm£ sole. Fr.— A sphister— woman unmarried. 

Fiat. — Let it be done. 

Fiat lux.— Let there be light 

Fieri facias. — Cauflo it to be done. 

Fille de ckambre. Fr.— A chambermaid. 

Ftnem respice.-^liook to the end. 

Fort. Fr.— Chief excellence. 

Fuffam fecit.— llo. has taken to flight 

Functus ofjteio^ — Dischari^pd of duty. 

Oratis.— For nothinj;. — Free of cost 

Gratis dictum.— ^sx.U\ for nothing. 

Jfahfios corjtus. — You may have the body. 

Habeas corpus ad pro9eqHendttni.i — You may have tlio body In order 
to f)ro}«cciUe. 

Jftitteiis corpus ad respondendum.-^Yon may have the iKKly to answer. 

Jfahcas corpus ail sati^faeiendum.^^YoM may have the b«Nly to. satisfy. 

Jfahere facias possessionem. — You shall cause to take poHBCSsluo. 

Habere, fiicias vistim.—Yo\i shall cause a view to be taken. 

Hors de combat. Fr. — Out of condition ti» tiijht 

Ibidem.— Ibid.— J n the same place —A note of reference. 

/. 7'T. an abbreviation odd. est. — That Is. . »■ 

/^Mw/atttM.~A fiMliahfiift.— YidiQ? \^>N%^. 
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ifi,,> riuiii in iinperio. — A government existing within anoihnr gr 
.1- IS lN;unsylvania witliia the general government of the U. S 

/ '..: .i.iutur. — Let it be printed. 

/ ' ////'/».— In readini'ss.— A witticism made out of hand. 

/ ' - ;/"^ .— Ill the h<'iid. 

/// - ////(>.— Unknown. — In disguise 

//i IK rill. — In tlie court. 

J II ihibiis. — In matters of doubt. — In cases of uncertainty. 

In I ijuiUhrio. — In Eo even poise. 

In (>\st'.— In being. — In existence. 

In eitr.nso. — At large — ^in full. 

In foro coiiscienlia. — Before the tribuDal of oonscicnce. 

Jn futu.ro. — In future. — Henceforth. 

Jn loco.— In the place. — In the proper place. — ^Upmi the spot 

Innuendo. — By signifying.— Thereby intimating 

In prrscnti. — At the present time. 

In nriim natura. — In the nature of things. 

/// sin vtrr. — Instantly. 

Iiistnr omnium. — Like all the rest 

In statu quo.--In the state in which it was. 

infcrnirnum. — The interval between the death of oooking, ai 
u( ( issiun of another. 

In trrrurem.--]jk terror. — As a warning. 

Jn to to. —In the whole— altogether — entirdy. 

In transitu. — On the passage. 

Ipac dUit.—Jie said it himaBlf.— On bis q»#e i2tztl— on his mere 
;i()n. 

//),*/W?/ia tjerfta.— The very words— the Uteral meaning.. 

Ipso facto. — In the fact itself. 

Ipso jure. — By tlio law itself. 

Ita If-x scripta C5«.— Thus the law is written. 

.fn 'I ill urn Dei. — Tlie judgment of God. 
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Lusus naturcc. — A play or freak of nature. 

Magna Ckarta.— The great Cliarter. 

Magna est Veritas et prtnalebit.—TxVi\h is mOit powerful, and Will 
ultimately prevail. 

MalaJuU.^ln bad faitlL— With a design to deceive. 

Malum in se. — A thing evii in itself. 

Mandamxis. — We order. 

J^ianvaise honte. Fr. — False shame. 

JIfaxtmum.— The greatest possible. 

Mediocriafirma.— The middle station is the safest. 

Memento mori. — Remember death. 

Memorid in atemd.— In eternal remembrance. 

Minimum.— The smallest possible. 

MinutitB.— TtiAea.— To enter into ninutite. 

Mirabile dictu I— WonderM to tell ! 

Mirabile vi«tt/— Wonderful to l)eliold! 

Mirum /—Wonderful ! 

Mirum in modum. — In a wonderful manner. 

Misnomer. Fr.— The mistake of a name ; or ushig one name for another. 

Modus operandi.— The method or manner of operating. 

Multum in parvo.— Much in little.— A great deal said in a few words. 

JVecessitas non htUtet legem.— NeceaeUy has no law. 

JVe exeat.— het him not go out. 

JVent. eon. for nemine contradieente^ and, 

JVVm. diss, for nemine dissentients.— No person opposing or disagree* 
ing.— These two phrases are synonsnmous. 

J^eplus ultra. — Nothing more beyond. 

J^H debet.— Tie owes nothing.— The usual plea in an action of debt* 

JVt7 didL—He says nothing. 

Jurist prius. — ^Unless before. 

JSTolenSf voUtis.— Willing or unwiHing. 

JSToU me tangere. — Do not touch me. 

J^olie prosequi.— To be unwilling to proceed. 

JVoM assumpsit. — He did not assume, or take to himself. 

J^on compos mentis.— Nol of sound mind.— In a ddirium of lunac^ii 

JVon eonseire W^'.— Conscious of no fliult. 

JVon constaL — It does not appear. 

JWm est inventus.— He has not been found. 

Jfon nobis solum.— Hot merely for ourselves. 

JWm obslante.-NotwUhBtBnmng. 

Jfon segvitur.— It does not follow. 

Jfosce teipsum.-'Kxiovi thyself. 

Jfota frrao.— Mark well. 

JSTuclcus.-TYie kernel. 

^udum pactum. — A naked agreement 

J^uUa bona.— No goods. 

Jfunc aut nunouam, — Now or never. 

On dit. Fr.— It is said.— It Is an on dit.—li is merely a loose report 

Onus proboMdi.— The burden of proving. 

Opera pretium est.—** It Ls worth while*' to hear or to attend. 

Ore tenus.—Ftom the mouth..~The testimony was ore tenus* 

O temporal O mores /—Oh the tiroes and the mannas. 

Pacta conventa. — Conditions agreed upon. 

Panacea. From the Greek.— A remedy for all diseases. 

Par excellence. Fr.— By way of eminence. 

Faripassu,'-Yfim an equali va«ft.— ^^ ^^aisa^^<Qfitt^[s&.. 



-^^Z^^o^t^ mustacd per s. 

.rando.-«y pcrseveraace. 

'■-')' f^r' T^Wer of the county. 

'!:!l'fterwaV'^ •;;.« -After the deed is done.tluw |» 
^um, nttZlum co»wn«ui«.-After m 

nortcw.— Aflcr death. 
lato.-Thin^^ rcquKCd. ^^^^ 

m moft'i^-- ^,*!!.-?S firTamoiigrt h'^ equab. 

:C;S'rFo; the public good. 

r ?!!; — As if conceded. 
:jl;"^For aid against. 

ur«icc.-F"' tWf 'u";,, liberty of my coantry. 

«Sf !-C„-y cn«n,5_. ^^^^„,,„ „,aee for wa.W««. 

»""' „_Vor'tlH;tiiiu!. rrhe due ptoportiaa. 

tempore. — r or iii'j ,«. „ gtiantum. — i Q" ""** «^ "^ 

'•/- -'-'f Sr-"o W..0 does notO^y; v---:;^ Sl^ 



SUPPLEMENT. 

Secundum form am «fafutt .-—According to the form of the statute 
Seriatim.— hi order.— According to filace or seniority. 
Sic transit gloria mundi.— Thus fadeu the glory of this world. 
Sicut ante.— As before. 
Sine cura.— Willioul charge. — A sinecure. 
Sine die. — Witliout a day.— The business was deferred sine die. 
Sine dubio. — Without doubt ;— assuredly. 
Sine inoidid,— Without envy.— Not speaking invidiously. 
Sine odio. — Without hatred. — I speak sine odio. 
Sine gud non.—A tiling without wliich another cannot be. 
Soi-disant. Ft. — Self-called. 
Sola nobilitas virtue.— Virtue alone is true nobility. 
Sub pa:nd.—lJndct a penalty. 
Sub silentio. — In silence. 

Suecedaneum.-'A substitute.— A matter substituted. 
Sui generis.— Of its own kind. 
iSwfnnittm bonum.—Tbe chief good. 
Supersedeas. — You may remove or set aside. 
Super subjectam materianu— On the matter submitted. 
Super visum corporis. — Upon a view of the body. 
Tant mieux. Fr.— So much the better. 
Tant pis. Fr.— So much the worse. 
Tc Deum {laudamus.) — Thee, Lord, (we praise.) 
Tempus omnia revelat. — Time reveals all things. 
Terra incognita.— An unknown land or country. 
Tiite d tete. Fr. — Head to head.— In close conversation. 
Tout bien ou rien. Fr.— The whole or nothing. 
Tout ensemble. Fr. — The whole taken together. 
Tuebor.—l will defend. 

Ubi jtts incertumf ibi jus nuZZitm.— Where the law is uncertain, tliere 
is no law. 

Ubi libertas, ibi patria. — Where liberty dwells, tliere is my country. 

Ult — ultimu3. — The last. 

Unique. Fr. — Sole, singular, eztraordbiary. 

yade meeum. — Go with me. 

Vedettes. Fr.— Sentinels, on horseback. 

Venditioni exponas.— Yon shall expose for sale. 

Venire facitis.— Yon shall cause, or order to come. 

Veni, vidi, vici.—l came, I saw, I conquered. 

Verbatim et literatim.— Word for word, and letter for letter. 

Veritas vincit.—Tmth conquers. 

Versus. — A gainst. 

Veto.— I forbid. 

Vice versd.— The terms being exchanged. 

v^ide.— See.— Vide ut supra. See tlie preceding statement 

'^ide et erede.—Seo and l>elievc 

'i et arrow.— By force and ana?. 

Incit amor patria.— The love of my country ovcrctmies. 

tacit omnia Veritas.— Tmth conquers all UiingB. 

'.ncit Veritas. — ^Truth prevuls. 

s inertioi. — The power of inertness. 

oat Re8publica.—May the Republic long continue. 

•;a rocc—Hy the living voice. 

•> dire. Fr.— A witness is examined upon n voir dire, when h« b 

I and e.xamined whether he be not Intetcsve^ \vi\V>R. ^.tcNasK^. 

■ populii vox jDei.—The ^o\ctt ot\i» v»\^^'^^2DftNvi«ft^^'*- 



